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• Letter • 

ft from the ft 

• Editor « 




In the crazy process of producing the Aubade this semester. I have come to appreciate the caliber of 
people here at Mary Washington more than ever before. So many incredible people have helped to 
make this magazine possible, and all I can do in return is offer my deepest thanks. 

Thank you to our advisor, Colin Rafferty, for his continued guidance. Thank you to the Office of 
Student Activities and Engagement, for their endless patience. Thank you to Finance Committee for 
providing us with the funds to publish, and the Art and English, Linguistics, and Communication 
Departments for providing the funds to reward our prize winners. Your commitment to showcasing 
the quality works of Mary Washington students is admirable, to say the least. 

Thank you to all of the wonderful artists and authors that submitted to the magazine this semester 
and made it difficult for our staff to pick their favorite pieces, you inspired a number of very spirited 
discussions. Most of all, thank you to the staff, for without their efforts of reading, evaluating, and 
designing for the magazine, this would be a near impossible undertaking. 

And thank you, reader, for giving us a reason to keep publishing. May you find something between 
these pages that makes you smile. 

V manrist (iracT 
Edltop-iii-Cliief 
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Recovery 


by Amanda Halprin 


When your heart is empty 
you put on a kettle 
to keep it warm 
and fill it up. 

Because it is in the comfort of steam 
that we find ourselves 

When liquid becomes vapor and envelops us 
in a knowing embrace 
with familiar arms 
that take us home. 

It is then 

that we can curl up. snuggled 
safe and warm 

with a fresh cup and a new day 
waiting to begin. 
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Bailey 


Obolensky 



I'm laid out by the ways you spray. 

Staring at streetlights, head back, all the way. 

My coat has gone dull, my main 

Frame has wilted. The painting, close-breasted, is in the 

rain. 

Still the world smears by, "bills to pay 

After all," broken fingers, headaches, all pass on. 

They look at me. Some will smile, some frown. They 
gain 

Nothing, but some even tut. "sleeping through rain." 
Their noise confounds emotion by the halted speedway. 
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Lights march out into darkness 
While the yellow hat stays behind 
To have a conversation with the coffee cup 
In her shaking hands 

The fruit is far too vain 
To notice anything but its reflection 
Waving "hello" to a thousand more lights 
In the dark yellow room 

She looks dashing in her green 
Fur-trimmed coat of old velveteen 
But sad, dark eyes take away from her 
Rosy red cheeks 

The seat across from her is empty 
Not even the dark street behind her 
Provides company for the elegant woman 
With no one to talk to 
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Schnakenberg 


Nativi 



Reaching Out by Matilde Carolina Nativi. (Lino block print). 
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Dus 

Lung 

by Alice Baldys 

Exhume these files on microfilm 
Track down backups. 

There’s no easy answer 

For paper pile stacks, ink-laden, 

Word heavy reaches open out 

On imaginary, empty white beaches. 

Continue retreat. 
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by Jamie Newman 


The nature of modern life is obsession, he says. His cigarette hangs from his mouth. He 
watches as those around him gaze in wonder. At what, does not matter. The smoke hangs in 
the air in a sinister twist. A symbol of what is around. The air becomes electric with attrac- 
tion and the idea of the forbidden becoming attainable. I gaze too, unable to stop myself. 
They and I are masters of self-destruction. We fall in line w'ith the rest. I begin to drift. I am 
unable to stop it. 


I listen, but I don’t. My eyes glaze, my thoughts drift. 

it’s one carat she says he wanted bigger and so did i but he got this she says. 

I sense disappointment. 

we want a house right away she says and he expects me to stay home with the kids but i am 
fine with that. 

I blink, my mind circling through escapes, 
i want it all to be big and grand she says. 

I realize it will make her happy. For now. I look around and wonder what it’s like to be hol- 
low. Then I realize that I have become so, because I no longer care. 

I swallow, my throat suddenly tight, 
i wanted a bigger carat though she says. 

I stare at her hand, then at mine. Flawed and young, we both have much to learn. 


I was little when Santa might not have come. 

She was doing as best as she could, given the circumstances. But it was dark. Six strings no 
longer in tune. The music would not have sounded anyways. 


r 
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She tried to sell it in order to be Santa. I was little. 

She ended up not selling it. There ended up being Santa. I received a toy kitchen and some 
Barbies. I was happy with that. Her problems forgotten, his absence forgotten. 

I had my kitchen. I w as little. 

[4] 

I once took a train to New York City 7 . I passed by cities with sad homes. Spray painted 
symbols of territory. Boarded windows. I remember thinking of how life would be terrible 
there but not thinking of life there. Tonight I am working, my mind on other matters. The 
library is quiet. The time moves slower. I watch the red line. She walks up to the counter 
with 6 books. I am forcing a smile. Her smile is real and serene. She knows something 1 do 
not, and I am envious and enthralled. I love books, she says. Simple and pure. 1 used to live 
in Philadelphia, she goes on. I focus, spellbound. We didn't have a library, she says. Her 
clothes are old, her face sunken and wrinkled. Her eyes carry a light. Two black crystals 
reaching out. Why? I ask, but I know the answer. I saw the sad homes. Something about not 
enough funding, she says. No bitterness. No resentment. No blame. It just is. When I came 
here, she says as she looks around — the smile still there — I was in awe. She wraps her arms 
around herself, I just wanted to hug all the books, I love to read. I smile, my eyes well. My 
glasses hide me. Good night, I say as she leaves. I am back on the train and I look at the sad 
homes. I think of life there now-. 

[5] 

I tap furiously. My nails make a soft noise, but they are loud to me. My world in my palms, 
and it moves slowly, too slowly for my taste. I think it’s getting old. It is, and is not. I am 
getting ahead of myself. Losing grace and pride. I forget my roots. I forget the past and what 
it took to get here, and what it will take to go on. My world is not really in my palm. 

[ 6 ] 

I watch from afar as she tries to erase herself and hold herself simultaneously. Lacking back- 
bone but narcissistic to her core. She fades as the light shines on her, through her. I put on 
my lipstick and look away. The impulse for heroism is gone. S3 
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Survival 


Deer freeze so cars can't see them 
and sloths can starve on a full stomach 
and sometimes at night scuba divers drown 
in the dark abyss when they forget down from up. 

It's hard not to think we were designed to die. 
or not designed at all and simply unleashed — 
a beta universe to work out the bugs and above us all, 
a bearded scientist makes notes and mutters, 

“Next time, don’t make them from monkeys and dust; 
unstable compounds at best.*’ 

We look back and say God, say law, say love, 
to give reason for everything, and maybe the secret is 
the biggest thing we have and it is low- and small 
as the rest of us, is the sum of a billion trillion purposeless 
failures — a house propped up by collapsing inwards. 

If you ever feel grand, find yourself in the family tree, a twig 
among tw'igs among limbs that spread themselves in praise 
of the fastest sperm, the drunken fuck, the gray trudge of a gray 
marriage, just as easily as they spread for love, and picture 
all the ways you didn't have to happen and all the ugly things 
mixed in because you did. Bad blood is your birthright. 
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Techniques 

by Sarah Palmer 


Or — 

you could float in the deep night when the sky is black and full 
of fish and the sea is black and full of stars and the stars arc 
anglerfish lighting you home, and up and down are suggestions 
you've outgrown. Here we see we've seen it upside-down, and maybe 
we are not a tree but a pyramid, and maybe you are not a branch 
but a point 

(and so am I and so is my 
mother and my teachers and 
my friends, so is every murderer 
and their victims, every prophet 
and their martyrs, every stranger 
on the street who is nothing more 
than a bumped shoulder and a 
muttered apology, who disappears 
when you turn away back into their 
unspooling story that has nothing 
to do with the inevitable, infinite 
you, and is no poorer for it) 

— the culmination 

of every breath that came before you, stretching to the origin 
of everything until the universe banged for your birth, 
until God put His hands in the mud because He pictured 
your face, and floating there long enough to believe it, 
you’ll drown, but sloths don’t die hungry' and maybe 
deer don’t die scared and maybe it’s a thought worth having 
just once before you go. 
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Palmer 


Rawlins 



Dance by Sharon Rawlins. (Ink and ink wash). 
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Rhytidectomy 

by Elizabeth Lewan 

Losing elasticity, the skin begins to sag; 

Hollow cheeks fall into the depths of the bone; 

The nose protrudes, lips become hardly noticeable. 
Going under, the chest still rises and falls 
Heart still beating, the face is outlined. 

Clear for cutting, the scalpel is lowered 
Across the hairline and around the ears 
For the desired look. Rearrangement begins 
Underneath the face, tissue exposed. 
Manipulated, to a higher point of satisfaction 
Before the new face is re-draped over the old. 

To secure the look, sutures are needed. 
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Lewan 



Sherba 




by Jenni Sherba 


His belongings will wait outside your door 
in cardboard boxes, 

sent in tw'os and threes by a grieving stepmother. 
Cushioned between shot glasses and jumper cables, 
she will send you his ring in a packing envelope. 


I Ie let you suck the blue plastic as a baby, 
and later with his fist in your mouth, 
the other in your hair. 

Wipe the Vaseline from your lips; 
it will taste the same. 


Do not touch the ring. 

He said he forged it from the flames 
of the gas stove, 1500 Celsius, 
hot enough for cauterization so you know 
that could not have been true. 

You will be eight again, 

playing avoid the lava with your brother. 

You will not be burned. 

Swat the envelope 
into the trashcan. 

Do not slide it onto your thumb 
and hold it to the light. 

Do not press it to vour face; 
it will still hurt. 
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Cloister 

Cosmonauts who prowl depth 
talk with hands and carousel 
lies to die in the quiet. Timid lives 
are swisher-sweet or bitter. Say whisper 
and fancy, this blue-bellied drum. 

Too soon were we taken, too slow 
in leaving. Silence lettered in red 
or blue or gold. Karma in calico, 
murdered by both fire and home; 

Empty space toward fault. 

A whimper screams and comets, 
too desperate to be considered free. 
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Lockwood 


Duncan 



Someone once told me that you become an adult when 
you lose a parent, and know it’s possible. My grandmother 
looked away, said ^You'll understand once you're older." 
I'm older and still I don't understand. The tastes I adopted 
from my mother still sit in my mouth, the flavors stale. 
The saltiness of shrimp fried rice and green bean casserole 
are too strong to make room for new favorites. When fall 
comes I watch as the leaves are lazily plucked from tress. 
The cancer turned her into a leaf, jaundiced on the outside 
and enflamed on the inside. Once leaves hit the ground they 
arc asleep. My grandmother places new dishes in front of 
me whenever I am home: chili, tacos, soup. I know what 
she is doing, but 1 don't want the aftertaste of guilt. S3 


Si 
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Heirloom 



The City by Kelsey Cunningham. (Cut paper). 
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Cunningham 





Palmer 



I was pure once and chastity covered me 

like the dust on the nice china we’re not supposed 

to use until the right day, the right meal, the right guests. 


so perfectly good and goodly perfect — 
the lonely god in the empty church, waiting 
to be worshipped or pillaged 


because it would prove, one way or another, 
I was worthy of being used 
like the fucking dishes. 


So your body’s a temple. Make it pagan. 
Here we worship petty gods that dance and 
drink and fuck on the good green earth. 


I know why you think what you think. 

Some nice lady told me too my body was a temple, 
when I was young enough to swallow that shit. 


down in the mud and the grass. We never left Eden. 
Face down, ass up in the Garden, we’re teaching 
the angels how you make a baby, and they watch us 


like they aren’t just dishes. 1 played that waiting 
game with clenched hands, clenched thighs, clenched 
teeth ready to take a bite and I was good. 
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worship our craven idols, them that sweat, rut, mutter 
like prayer, ‘‘Jesus Christ, you're so goddamn sweet,’ 5 
because blasphemy tastes as good as jizz on the tongue, 

and we all burn anyway, saints and whores alike. 

I was loveable once. Fm not anymore, but I’ve still 
love in me like a lighter’s dream of fire. I could keep you 

warm awhile, though Fm not saying I love you. 

We’re better than that, and you’ll starve to death 
on a diet of lies, no matter how you sweeten them. 

I’ve no desire to see you whither. Ripen and wilt 
with someone loveable. Me, I like the taste of the tart 
green fruit, I like the pucker of my lips 

when I take that bite, and to pour you the bitter 
truth (like black chocolate and wine, tastes you endure 
before you enjoy) you make me hungry 

like I’ve never eaten, drunk like I've never drunk. 

1 don’t want to die beside you, but just a little, because 
I think the gasp you would make as you go 

would be as delicious as the sticky sweet 
juice of that first bite of apple before we learned 
to swallow shame. 
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Palmer 


Levine 


TH ® ~W ""M by Nate Levine 

Children 


“War becomes perpetual when it is used as a rationale for peace. 99 -Norman Solomon 
A Palestinian child addresses an Israeli child through a fence in Gaza 


1 don't understand why I can't play 
at night, 
or, 

with you. 

Is it because of something that happened 
to a forgotten generation? 
Is it because of tears and guns 
and walls? 

I don't understand why the bombs still go off. 
They already got the school and the bakery. 
The black blood still stains the daycare, 
even after the loose plaster 
has been swept away. 


Now, 

the gray border 
shrugs, unnaturally, 

60 feet tall, 

dividing the Promised Land between 
Holy Water and scorned dust. 

Do you understand? 

Apparently we were once brothers, 
but I was resented, left wondering 
why? 

Why can't we play 
together, 

laughing and sharing 

and forgetting 

all the pain and suffering, 

broken glass from shattered storefronts, 

buried crosses and stars and crescents 

hanging from gold chains 

and interrupted dreams 

in an ancient, dusty land as old and scarred 

as Man himself. 
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Untitled by Della Hethcox. (Photography). 
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Hethcox 


Eggers 



Seated on rotting planks 

of an old veranda, you scavenge 

inside your pockets. 

From their depths you fish 
matches, papers, a zip-lock bag. 
Slender fingers plunge 
into spongy tobacco, 
pinching and plucking. 

You scatter it artfully down 

the length of the little Zig- 

Zag, as though filling 

the spine of a tiny one-leal'ed 

book. The teasing breeze 

of Indian summer plays 

with your sorrel crown, lifting 

and tugging as you fix 

your green gaze upon your craft. 

Dirty calloused feet poke 

out of rolled up jeans 

and suspenders lie coiled 

in your lap. as your olive toned amis 

extend from a cotton-clad leanness. 

Those nimble fingers tuck 

and roll, then you bring 

your creation towards 

lips that lick along the length of it. 

You conjure flame and puff 

slowly, 

inhaling 

plumes 

of success into your soul. 
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Born of bone belonging to another. I stood, 
my Creator's second-thought. 

He gave me to a Man, strange creature 
I did not know, and Man did name me, 
as he had the fowl of the air and the beast of the field, 
over whom our God had given him dominion. 

They told me I was Wife and I was Helper, my body made 
to serve the man called Adam. 

% 

The grass trembled as God walked with him in suspended sunlight, 

while in night’s darkness I lay, unmoving, my body numb but fingers quivering, 

as Adam plundered my being. 

1 stepped, toes reaching forward 

into rays of light cast upon cool grass 

as AdanTs creatures sang sweet music from hoarse throats, 

my bloody heart throbbed with the beatings of a dirge. 

And see these, my hands: 

they did not tremble as they reached up for the apple 
(He gave me free will 
and bid me be a slave.) 

1 bit 

into the ripened llesh and tasted 
my skin; 

cold in flowing air, the currents 

brushed tingles across my fragile cheek and on my tongue I tasted 
life. 
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Stevens 


Bailey 



Dragonby Rachel Bailey. (Sharpie). 
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Our Cat and 
Summer Storms 

by Sebastian Snider 


Our cat doesn't like to go out in the rain, but I wonder why: 
because I think Nora could run between the raindrops, 
weave her liquid body of lightning and grace 
and be as at home in a storm or a drizzle as she is 
in a hot patch of sun. 

I can see her trotting, slightly annoyed, 
up the path of our sidewalk, paws patting tiny puddles, 
bounding up the steps to sit on our porch 
and waiting for a treat. 

There's not a drop of wetness on her 
but where her feet kissed the ground. 
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Diemer 


Good to Know You're 


Looking Out for Me 

b v Katie Diemer 


Before breakfast. I’ve taken the precaution 
Of arranging ketchup packets around me 
In a tiny Hadrian's wall. 

I never realized before now 
That the menu in McDonald's 
Could be so fascinating. 

I read about the magnificent Quarter Pounder 
As though it's poetry. 

At last, you answer with a sullen sigh. 
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Our daily morning interrogation begins 
Over the charcoal taste of red-hot coffee. 

Leaning forward, you watch my face. 

That guy, you demand. What was his name? 

I take the spoon and tap it against my glass 
S.O.S. 

No one hears it over the scream of children in the ball pit. 

I think it was Sam. Or was it Andrew? Dunno. 

Your face goes storm-dark. So, 

Coolly examining my plate with a practiced gaze, 

I admire the beautiful descriptions of the fish fillet sandwich. 

I say I needed his help for calculus. You know I’m terrible at that class. 
I mention that his sister came with us. So did his very' lovely girlfriend. 
I say this last part while meeting your gaze 
Clear-eyed and calm. 

In truth, I committed the unforgivable sin 

Of meeting Sam-Andrew-Whatshisname alone. Tve learned, however. 
That calculus or no, truth or lie. 

This transgression of mine will doom us like Eve tasting the apple. 

So I lie, gracefully, and watch your granite face. 

Your face softens like a Hallmark-card angel. 

Tve passed. I smile as you clasp both of my hands tight. 

I just want to make sure you’re okay, you say. He’s kind of a creep. 

I nod in agreement. 

We finish our coffee with brilliant forced grins 
And hold our hands painfully tight until lunch. 
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Diemer 


Nativi 
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sometimes 

the universe wants you to 
notice it 

cr 

•< 

8. and because the price of moving away was 

pd fewer lamp-lit, danced-on-grain nights 

§* the ripples in the lake by Shelton's farm 

g- licked their peripheries more times 

for the son who was drowned last October, 

when the universe wanted you 

to notice, in its quiet subversiveness 
that maybe handprints on ice 

look a bit like finger paintings. 

run away from this now 

because you were never meant to know’ anything 
as w r ell as that w ? ater knew his lungs. 
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Roberts 


DiSipio 



Behind the old wooden swing set 
is an opening in the woods. 

It leads to a small orange creek, 
that falls upon rocks, peacefully trickling 
as it flows. 

From there, a long dirt trail 
carved itself between ankle high weeds. 

Made from the footsteps of five determined 
boys as they carried shovels and hammers, taken 
from their dad's sheds to this secret spot. 

Where the masterpiece of their imaginations once stood, 
now lies a heaping pile of dirt. 

A few rusted nails remain 
poking out of wrinkled bark, pointing 
to where plastic white chairs 
once sat, inside walls constructed 
from fallen trees and autumn colored leaves. 

No more crooked wooden beams, 
holding up a tattered roof, 
made of trash picked counter tops 
and old paint chipped doors. 

All the hard work, 
stolen wood and nails, 
secrets shared, lay sleeping 
under a blanket of dirt. 
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Those Who Disguise Wrongfully Roar by Jacqueline Stem. (Ceramic). 
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Stern 



Powers 


by Mike Powers 


Painted petals on a bonsai wall 
floated endlessly through the room, 
where no breeze was present. 

I waited for one to drop into 
my open palm, like a sign 
that I could make a wish flow 
from my subconscious to reality. 

A sakura, a cherry blossom, 

it didn't matter what the name was 

as the lilting pink shades 

fluttered in their eternal 

places. A pale blue 

backdrop illuminated their frailty, 

but the medium was steadfast and lasting. 

“ They say that the cherry ’ blossom is a symbol 

for the fleeting nature of life. ” 

I opened my eyes back 
to a life of whitewashes 
and a solitary room that 
held my life's collections. 

The cherry blossoms had 
dimmed back into my 
mind, where they'll come 
to play once more as my 
concentration would fall apart. 
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Unclasping my hand, 

I only found a dampened 
dream that used to be 
my existence. Unlike the ones 
on my imaginary' walls, 
it was gone before I even 
had the chance to see it flower. 

Next year at this time, 
things will be different. 

I will be in the same position, 
in the same place, 
at the exact hour. 

But I will see what makes 

the sakura so beautiful, and this time. 

I will fleet with my own dream. 


Merillat 


Tuesdays 

K\/ \&rt&\ \4prilldt 


byAeriel Merillat 


I know her so well that I could tell you the names of the spaces in between her toes and that 
she refuses to eat anything other than Captain Crunch for breakfast. I could tell you the name of her 
cat and of the seven fish whose souls she wept for after finding them upside down in a green bowl 
after work on a Tuesday. A Tuesday of all days. I know her so well I know the degree to which she 
hates Tuesdays. I know she hates them more than hazy Monday mornings, more than anxious traffic 
jammed Fridays at five and more than lonely Ben and Jerry Saturday nights. Bad things happen on 
Tuesdays. Tuesdays arc the days she wears her black cardigan, the one with the button missing three 
down, but she never cares. Because it‘s Tuesday and because it goes with her black slacks that hide 
the lint roller and her black loafers that blister her feet and the black cloud that follows above her 
head. 

On the ninth Tuesday her mother died; on the first, she was born. She was welcomed into 
the world on the fourth day of the fourth month of a year with no fours, 1 987. Bom on the second 
floor of a hospital on the third day of the week to a woman counting the moments by the seconds until 
she was free again. 

She grew up in a house where Tuesdays were ignored. Tuesdays were the days that dust 
collected on the shelves amongst the books that were never read and the dishes that were never used. 
Laundry went unwashed on Tuesdays, dinner went uncooked and people went unacknowledged. Her 
father had made it his pastime to collect calendars. Used calendars from last year found in recycling 
bins, antique calendars from times where the days were much slower and future calendars for the 
days not yet thought of. On Wednesday nights after Jeopardy, he would sit in the space under the 
stairs at a desk with a drawer designated for black sharpies. He would sit at this desk every Wednes- 
day with a picture frame holding the two lonesome faces of his family to his left and his grandfather’s 
crystal glass filled with whiskey bought at the ABC down the street on his right. There, he would 
mark and he would scribble. He w'ould x and dash and color in and black out three, four, sometime 
five squares for each of the hundreds of calendars filed away in his desk under the stairs. 

The first Tuesday she was bom, the ninth her mother died and the second she discovered 
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fear. The second Tuesday is kept in a shoe box stored away in the very back shelves of her memory. 
This Tuesday was the last Tuesday of the last month of the last year that she kept a calendar not lit- 
tered with black squares on her wall. As she was waiting in line in a red and green plaid dress with 
the rosy complexion of a gray December afternoon on her cheeks, she began to sense it. She caught 
a glimpse of a calendar counting down the days until presents were opened on the wall beside an 
eighteen foot tall Christmas tree next to a three foot tall man dressed in a pointed hat and pointed 
shoes. The calendar marked the day, a Tuesday. The four girls in front of her were giggling with glee; 
not her. Standing in line at a mail on a gray December Tuesday brought shivers down her spine. She 
saw the three foot tall man watching her as her complexion turned from rosy to ghostly and her knees 
collapsed under her. She wasn’t exactly sure whether it was the eighteen foot tall tree blinking and 
glowing or the three foot tall man that caused her heart rate to skyrocket and her palms to become 
clammy. The next evening, as her father sat down to watch the five o’clock news before the game of 
Jeopardy, he turned on the television just in time to catch the last commentary on the little girl in the 
green and plaid dress who had a seizure in line at the mall waiting the see the jolly bearded man. All 
she remembered was waking up and seeing flashing lights. Black squares on somber calendars were 
all that ever hung on her wall after that. She avoided malls and men under three feet tall and trees 
over eighteen. She cringed at long white beards, kept her distance from little girls in plaid and stayed 
inside on those gray December days when thousands of flashing lights made her prone to seizures. 
That was the second Tuesday; the last Tuesday of the last month of the last year that she discovered 
fear. 

The subsequent Tuesdays were equally as eventful, if not quite as significant. The third 
Tuesday occurred at the age when any kid can be said to be at the peak of their childhood, seven years 
old. The age where the world is still incomprehensibly big and the clouds are still made of marshmal- 
lows. She was seven in a great year to be so, 1 994. The third Tuesday was the thirteenth of that year. 
Her father had given her a cat a few months earlier for her birthday, because he firmly held on to the 
belief that a cat was a necessary' thing to have at seven years old. She loved the cat and she named 
it Tuesday. Not because she understood the power of the word, nor because she fully comprehended 
the superstition and fear attached to it. She only knew her father had given her the cat and he had an 
odd obsession with that particular day of the week. She was only seven. She came home from school 
one day to an absent Tuesday. When she came home the next day, with the hopefulness only a seven 
year old can have, and he still wasn’t around, she found him in a shoebox on her desk. Her father had 
had the misfortune of discovering Tuesday as he was in the midst of cooking a souffle. He opened the 
oven to find a roasted cat fit for a queen. There were no more cats or souffles in the household where 
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she grew up after that. That was the third Tuesday. 

The fourth Tuesday occurred in the summer of the next year, 1995. No longer at the peak 
of childhood, she was eight years old. 1 ler father took her to the beach. She was drawn bv the waves 
and he by the ocean side bars. They went their separate ways. If it hadn’t been for the white nosed 
lifeguard with the red w'histle, she would have drowned. She w r as only eight and she has avoided the 
w'ater and ocean side bars ever since. It wasn't until four years later, on the fifth Tuesday, that she was 
old enough to comprehend the horrific impact of the day avoided by her father. She was twelve and 
old enough to ride the subway alone. It was an awkward day in late September. The kind that border 
in between summer and fall. The leaves w r ere about to turn, but the air still held onto the heaviness of 
summer. It was a Tuesday. She had lost her subway card. So w'hen the man with the gray beard and 
holy shoes playing the guitar on the concrete plastered with decade's worth of chewing gum left his 
station for a piss, she grabbed a handful of change from his guitar case and got onto the train. Her 
father had given her a card, a map and the instructions to go to the hardware store on the comer of 
Sixth and Madison to get him two bolts for his desk under the stairs that was beginning to wobble 
and interfere with his Wednesday evening routine. She had lost the first two things. It was a Tuesday. 
Sitting next to her was a man with a tic and a briefcase. I le tried talking to her but she was only twelve 
so she moved next to a lady w ith purple hair. The lady with purple hair told her about the pains of be- 
ing twenty two and unemployed. About the pains of drinking too much coffee and not getting enough 
sleep. The pains of having a Republican mother and purple hair and the pains of having the man she 
thought she was going to marry' leave her for a guy with blonde hair and freckles. The lady with the 
purple hair told her not to do cocaine and got off. Before she knew it, she was in Brooklyn. She was 
twelve years old and she was lost. Night fell on her before she finally found a payphone outside of a 
7/11. She bought a blue raspberry Slurpee before calling her father who didn't answer the phone be- 
cause he w'as in a leather chair with wooden feet and a high back. His whiskey chair. Or his grown up 
chair as he liked to call it whenever she tried to sit in it to read, because to her it looked like a reading 
chair. On that Tuesday it was a whiskey chair and the phone rang for seven minutes before she saw 
a sketchy cab with fading mustard yellow paint in the alley way across from the payphone. She had 
one dollar and a blue rubber band in her pocket that she w'as considering using as a weapon if need 
be. Twenty' minutes later the cab stopped a block from her house and the driver who had given her a 
red sucker and the entire synopsis of his recent divorce also handed her his card and told her to enjoy 
the rest of her Tuesday. Her father was passed out in his w hiskey chair so she w f ent to bed with a black 
cloud over her head. That was the fifth Tuesday, the day she realized why black squares covered the 
calendar on her wall. 
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The sixth Tuesday she had her heart broken. She was fifteen and his name was Tommy. He 
took her out for pizza and even opened the door for her. He held her hand and she thought she fell 
in love with him in the passenger seat of his Camry. I know 7 her so well that 1 know the way her lips 
cocked into a half smile w hen she looked at him. I know the way her hand moved as she drew hearts 
around his name in her Algebra notebook. She was fifteen and her heart was whole; no cracks, not 
even a bruise. It was a Tuesday wflen Tommy called. She was at her father's desk under the stairs 
because he was passed out in her reading chair. She was studying Shakespeare wflen the phone rang. 
She knew it was him. Not because he called often and not because she knew he was the Romeo to her 
Juliet, but because it was a Tuesday. Last Tuesday when he called saying he couldn't drive her home 
from school because he had a thing, she saw r him drive by in his Camry with a girl much blonder and 
much leggier than her sitting in the seat where she fell in love. He hadn’t talked to her since then, 
only drove by her walking home in the rain that afternoon like he didn’t know 7 it was a Tuesday of all 
days. She picked up the phone and cried. She sat on her drunken father's lap until he snapped out of 
his whiskey coma and went to the kitchen to pour her a bowl of Captain Crunch. Tuesdays are only 
one day of the week. His w'ords were slurred but they made her feel better. She took a pair of scis- 
sors and carefully cut out the black square that was the sixth Tuesday Tommy broke her heart. She 
burned it with the lighter her father used to smoke his cigars while he worked on his calendars. She 
w 7 ent to sleep with a crack in her heart. It hurt, but tomorrow was Wednesday and she had a lifetime 
of Tuesdays and black squares to get through. That was the sixth Tuesday. 

The Tuesdays of her life seemed to escalate in a rising order of terribleness. The seventh 
Tuesday was no exception. Her father took her to the DMV to get her license. She backed out of the 
driveway that same day and ran over Tim, the elderly neighbor’s cat. She put Tim in a shoebox and 
had her father cook a souffle. The elderly couple buried him in their backy ard and the four of them 
sat in the dining room discussing the matter of death over a souffle her father hadn't cooked in over 
eight years. That was the seventh Tuesday. She still cries anytime she sees a cat. She refuses to eat 
souffle in any setting on any day of the week and she rides a bicycle or walks wherever she needs to 
go. She was sixteen with a cracked heart and misshapen soul. 

The eighth Tuesday she lost it. Her feet were on the ledge of the Brooklyn Bridge; her heart 
was already at the bottom. She’d gotten a letter in the mail. It was from her mother. Her father had 
hidden it, unopened, in one of the drawers of his desk under the stairs. She had found it when she was 
looking for a sharpie to cross a Tuesday on the calendar on her wall that her father had missed. He 
was getting old and the whiskey was starting to get to him. The envelope was an off' white color and 
the address label was written w 7 ith careless handwriting in the ink of a cheap black ballpoint pen. 
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The letter listed the nine reasons why her mother had abandoned her. She was too young, she was 
too afraid, she wanted better for her. It was nine different ways of saying bullshit. It was a homely 
attempt at an apology that came from the crevices of the heart filled with loneliness and desperation. 
It was signed with an I'm sorry. She folded the cheap stationary into the shape of an airplane. Her 
plan was never to jump. All she wanted was release and she thought throwing her mother's words off 
the Brooklyn Bridge would give her just that. It was five AM on a Tuesday. Morning traffic hadn't 
crowded the streets yet and the heavy fog that covered the city brought about a kind of quiet that can 
only be felt. She peered over the edge of her shoes and saw her heart splattered at the bottom and the 
paper plane took a nose dive to w r here it had landed. She was starting to make her way back down off 
the bridge w'hen she heard the sirens. Step away from the ledge ma'am, was the last thing she heard 
before an overextended stay at a mental hospital and three months on suicide watch. That was the 
eighth Tuesday. Her plan was never to jump. I know her so well that sometimes, sitting in my office 
at our weekly sessions, she tells me she should have. 

On the ninth Tuesday her mother died. Somewhere between the eighth Tuesday and the 
ninth, she met me. After keeping her in the hospital for a week and on suicide watch for three months, 
the state assigned her to a therapist. Once a week, every Tuesday, she sits on the windowsill of my 
softly lit office with cheesy inspirational posters hanging on the wall and she tells me, always wear- 
ing the black cardigan with the button missing three down, how she will only eat Captain Crunch for 
breakfast and how she avoids little girls in plaid and how she w r on't take the subway or drive a car 
and how r she w'alks the other w r ay when she sees a cat. She tells me about her father’s whiskey chair 
and her reading chair. About his desk under the stairs and the drawer just for sharpies. She tells me 
about the crack in her heart Tommy put there and about the incredible view one can see if they look 
over their toes hanging off the edge of the Brooklyn Bridge. She tells me about Jeopardy and about 
calendars and about lights and seizures. And every Tuesday morning before she arrives, I carefully 
take down the two calendars; one cat themed and the other full of quotes, off my w'all and hide them 
in the second drawer of my desk. She tells me about Mondays nights and Wednesday mornings. She 
gives me her life story in commercial sized clips and leaves out no detail. She always wears her black 
slacks with her black loafers and brings with her the black cloud over her head. She says she feels 
safe in the confinements of my calendar free walls. She likes the way my office always smells like 
day old coffee and drugstore cologne and how Tuesdays seem like Mondays or Wednesdays when 
she's here. 

On the ninth Tuesday her mother died. It was cancer. The vague kind that comes quickly. 
She’s convinced it was cancer of the soul. She read it in the obituaries on a Wednesday evening after 
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Jeopardy. Her father had retired to his desk under the stairs and she had full reign of her reading chair. 
It was the first time she had seen her mother's face. Three by four and black and white. They shared a 
crooked smile and a misshapen soul that could be seen only in the black of their eyes. If she squinted 
and tilted her head to the left a little, she could see the same black cloud looming over her mother's 
head. She died on a Tuesday. 

There were only seven people at her funeral. Her father had not come out from under the 
stairs since that last Wednesday. It was Tuesday. They had brownies and lemonade and fake out of 
season flowers that smelt of death. There was a preacher and sad songs from the sixties and terrible 
fluorescent lighting. Three of the seven people were from her book club, two w r ere her nurses, one 
her gardener and the last her abandoned daughter. She drove home in ear from her mother’s funeral. 
She did not hit nor run over any cats. Although when she arrived at her house she found one, intact, 
sitting on her front stoop. Its soul was misshapen and it had the same gleam in its eyes that was in 
the three by four picture in the obituary and in the frame on her father’s desk under the stairs. She 
didn't believe in a god, or a heaven or much of anything at all. But she took the cat inside. It was the 
first time in over twelve years that a cat had been in that house not inside of a shoebox or an oven. 
The tenth Tuesday she did not wear her black cardigan with the button missing three down. The 
tenth Tuesday she ate Lucky Charms for breakfast and took the subway to work. The tenth Tuesday 
she waited in line with four little girls dressed in plaid to talk to the bearded man. Thanks for the cat 
she said. She didn't faint, she didn't jump, she didn't cry. And even though her father still took to 
his desk under the stairs on Wednesday evenings after Jeopardy and all of the calendars on her wall 
were still littered w r ith black squares, she felt lighter. It w r as because the black cloud had disappeared 
and the cracks in her heart were now filled with a sense of knowing. No longer did Tuesdays hold an 
unknown and vague image of her mother above her head. She went to bed Monday nights with her 
eat with the misshapen soul sleeping soundly next to her and the superstition of the third day of the 
week put into a shoebox in the back of her closet. That was the tenth Tuesday. She woke up. It was 
Wednesday. S3 
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Id by Leigh Ann Williams. (Monotype print). 




bv Kadie Bennis 


r 




You are on a train, and you don’t know where it will take you, but you know' that it is moving 

because you can feel the wind pushing open the side window, 

and from your perspective, you can see the sun closing in behind you. 

The seats drink in gasoline and salt, as the compartment floods with images of the sea, 
and the beige rug underneath your toes sinks slowly beneath the surface. 

The steam from the engine runs dry' and hangs in the sky like a crystal chandelier. 

You lean your head back, just to blink away the passing shades of green 

which will soon melt to the color gray, 

and the vehicle silently sways as you slumber. 

The colors whisper in neutral tones, and the metal tracks play a tune, 
and your snoring gets heavy, your thoughts very still, 
and when you wake, you figure that everything is right. 

You are on a train, and you don’t know where it will take you. but you know that it is moving 

because you can feel the wind pushing open the side window, 

and from your perspective, you can see the sun closing in behind you. 


v. 
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Boy Waiting Outside 
Simpson Library 

® by Alice Baldys ~ 


Gray day, fades away to lost appetites- 

White sheets in open rooms, pale lips without. 

For this : 

Stranded on the clock, you walk, counting things. 

You can't see, sums of love, ours couldn't be- 
lt is one thing to perish in paradise, under new suns. 

And another to drown in pools of Pabst. filling, refilling- absence. 
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by Virginia Cox 




My neighbor was a wrinkled cigarette butt. 
Her knotted fingers stained with tobacco 
Those smoke-clouded yellowed eyes 
not vacant, but rather, 
disinterested. 

I heard her routine grunt of acknowledgement 
as 1 passed her folded into a ball in the dill, 
scratching at the soil with her matured fingers. 
Her thumb formed a shallow tunnel down 
into the black earth. 

She delicately dropped 
two small seeds, 
together, 

down to the bottom. 

With a tender caress she tucked them in. 



Her pastel outfit was sodden and smeared 
Her face of dark crushed velvet smiled 
at the promises she was nurturing, 

I stopped to witness this 

intimate moment between mother and unborn blooms. 
The gentle affection, 
the soft clouded eyes* gaze. 
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She swayed as she rose, a tendril caught in a breeze. 

She took a deep sip from her cigarette, 
which she clutched tightly between stained finger tips. 

Gray smoke poured softly from her thin nose as 
beads of water, from her tipped watering can, rolled 
down to embrace her young treasures. 

Her lungs: expansive salt plains 
Her teeth: wind-abraded stones 
I ler skin: hard bleached skeleton 
Her hair: ensnared tumbleweed 

She eased back down into her wicker chair, 
fingers still coiled around her smoking stub. 

She crumpled her lids down, filling her smoky eyes with nightfall 
and expelled a cigarette sigh. 


Bits of her fluttered 
and flaked 

and flew oil in the breeze. 
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I’m not doing, 

not doing well and not doing much, 
I’m blank- faced, 
thimble-fingered 


Sunday 

feelings 

by Claire Everett W 


chrysanthemum -weary. 

it isn’t raining it’s snowing actually quite pretty 

and I think that if I could 

dance lily-lilting onto a river and away 

I might 

mightn’t I? 

“you must really love white crayons,” 
they said, 
and I do. 

“but why?” 
but why not? 

“and old candles, and torn magazine pages, and 

brick red hymnals missing whole halves, and 

certain silent stains” 

more, you couldn’t scratch the surface. 

we’d skip violet up the hills, we’d 

creep down upon the voices of scaly sycamores 

that gave us their all 

we’d take fire red poison berries in our hands, 

juniper pebbles, forsythia, 

and 

we’d take the world for granted. 

I take it, this 
my Sunday fate 
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by Erica Rodriguez 


Handfuls of cosmic dust tossed into 
The Prussian blue void. 

So close you can pick from the sky, 

Yet so far it eludes our concept of space. 
The way they twinkle, like millions of 
Fireflies caught in a singular, infinite net. 
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Blurred Lines by Leigh Ann Williams. (Lino block print). 


Dying Over 
the Thought of You 

by Amanda Halprin 



An exhale 
sets the mood 

as the doctor shakes her head 

with a “there's nothing more we can do.” 

All the while 

a drip-drip-drip of medication 
slowly completes its course. 

And with the clicks of the switches, 
with the low hum of exiting electricity 
I am in that grocery store 

where you bought me cheap flowers and Hallmark cards 
all for the wrong occasions. 
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The sky was on fire with dying stars 
and she had shimmied her way 
to insanity' 

looking up at the sky her neck 

was crooked and sore 

but she didn’t want to 

tear her gaze from their light 

and she giggled as she realized 

it was like looking at the gas rising 

from long dead bodies 

at the morgue 

where they kept 

her mom 

but not anymore 

she was a star 

rising into the dusk-ridden 

sky at the end of the day 

when there was nothing left to do 

but float off into oblivion 

with the rest of the bodies 

of stars that made up the Milky Way 

in a flash of silver and red 

and a bang. 





••• 
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